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fw the preceding notice of Petra (No. 261), the au- 
thorities quoted will enable the reader to obtain a 


general idea of the situation, history, and character of 


this interesting city. 

The wholé laid of Tdumea, now a mountainous 
rocky desert, was vaguely known to be full of remains 
of ancient splendour and maguificence : but the coun- 
try is inhabited by fierce and intractable tribes of 
Arabs; Wis Sein, as Laborde remarks in the preface 
to his work, to have inherited the spirit of their fore- 
fathers, and to preclaim to approaching travellers, as 
the Edomites did to the children of Israel, *‘ ‘Thou shalt 
not pass!” The country has therefore remained sealed 
up to modern research until very lately, Burckhardt, 
as intimated in the previous notice, was the first modern 
European traveller who stitceeded in penetrating to 
the Wady Moiisa*; aid discovered the ruins of Petra: 
this was in 1812; Sitieé theti several travellers have 
visited Petra; but Hoe With stith complete success as 
MM. Laborde aiid Litiitit: 

Previous travellets Had eiitéred Idumiea from the 
north. Burckhatdt; coiiitie frott Syria, dithed at cross- 
ing the desért td Caito in Egypt. The patty, who, 
with Messrs. | Miitigles, and Banks, Sticceeded in 
reaching Petta; thotigh at the risk of their lives, and in 
the teeth of fire OppUSitiol; came from Jerusalem. 
MM. Labordé aiid Linant took an opposite direction : 
from Cairo they trdssed the peninsula of Sinai to the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba, and entered Idumea froin 
this point. ‘Their stictess justified their choice of this 
route ; they atthicted less attention,—encountered less 
opposition,x—ahd were ehabled to spend upwards of 
eight days in the Wady Mousa, examining and taking 
drawings of the ruins of Petra;—the great object of 
their journey; of which the work published by Laborde 
contains a plan of the town; and more than thitty 
views of the tettiples; tottibs, and excavations which are 
to be seen there. 

MM. Laborde and Linant, after traversing the Wady 
Araba, entered the Wady Mousa, the * mysterious 
valley of Petra.” Laborde confesses that, notwith- 
standing the perfect good feeling which existed between 
the travellers and their conductors, he felt an inde- 
finable kind of fear that the grand object of their jour- 
ney—the iititite jiivestigation of Petra—might, after 
all, be defeated. e “ Fellahs of Wady Mousa ” were 
yet to be PeebHibiléd to theit plan of operations. It isa 
common Béliéf ditiongst the Arabs that imiietise trea- 
sures are buHed beneath thé ruins that strew the rocky 
desert of Tdtithes ; atid it is, of course; a natural infer- 
ence that thé Gbjtet of Europeans it visiting the couti- 
try is, By agit Or superior craft, td obtain access to 
those treastites; the possession of which belongs to the 
lords of thé ge tit in drawihg near to the city, a 
danger, Say M: Laborde, on which the travellers had 
not reckbiveH; proved a cause of their security. The 
plague Had been brought from the shores of the Medi- 
terraneah ifits (he Secluded Wady Mousa, and the 
Fellahs H#d fléd froit its violetive. The travellers, 
during thett ifispectibiy of the city, Were comiparatively 
free fro &HHbyatice: but they would have a) longer 
if their ABH tons Who were afraid Of the plague, 
had not té thei t6 Fetitii; Aid the fact, of their 
residence | fa Wiis pr wnt to Spread: They re- 
turned by y & ich they caine: 

In Labot 0 
completely &hel Foe 


i Fay the taal i ex ited fis 
tS: ese tovks are ex- 

cavated in every rie 

ber of tombs corstl the 


tit the ities pulin- 
The vast labour Which must HAVE 


HBHEY BF Petra. 

tse thee 

excavations appears astonishtie: é Only ehttalice 6 

the town is from the south-west, by the windings of a 

* Wady signifies a vallevy,—a district with a stream running 
through it. Wady Mousa is the Valley of Moses. 
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narrow ravine, through which flows the river, or rather 
stream, of Wady Mousa. Fronting the highway, at a 
sharp turn of the road leading into the town, appears 
“El Khasne,” of which the wood-cut accompanying 
this notice is an illustration. Nearer to the town is the 
amphitheatre, of which a view was given in No. 261. . 

MM. Laborde and Linant arrived in Petra from the 
south ; and on reaching a point from which they could 
see the extent of the town, they were struck with amaze- 
ment at the immense mass of ruins strewed around, 
and the extensive circle of rocks enclosing the place, 
pierced with an innumerable quantity of excavations, 
In fact, words are inadequate to convey a clear idea of 
the ruins of Petra. It is only by a reference to views, 
and those views given on an extended scale, as in La- 
borde’s work, that the nature of the place can be rightly 
understood. The Arabs have committed considerable 
mischief by breaking and throwing down the archi- 
tectural ornaments, especially of the tombs, in their 
searches after supposed hidden treasure ;—otherwise, 
many of the ruins are in a very good state of preserva- 
tion. 

The temple of which we give a view has been termed 
by the Arabs “ Khasn¢ Pharaon,”—Pharaoh's trea- 
sure, from their supposition that here are hidden those 
stores which they have vainly sought for elsewhere. 
In the sarcastic words of M. Laborde, “ It was quite in 
accordance with their character, afler having fruitlessly 
spoiled the monuments enclosed itt the tombs, to seek 
the spot where the constructor of such magnificent 
edifices had deposited his treasure. That spot they 
supposed they had found at last—it was the urn which 
may be distinguished on the top of the monument. 
This must contain all the riches of the great king ;— 
but; unhappily, it is out of their reach, and only taunts 
their desire. Consequently, each time that they pass 
through the ravitie, they stop an instant, fire at the urn, 
and endeavour to_break it, in the hope of bringing it 
down and securing the treasure, Their efforts are 
fruitless; and they retire murmuring against the King 
of Giants, who has $0 adroitly plated his treasure 120 
feet above their reach.” 

The temple is hewn in ati enormous and compact 
block of freestone, which is lightly coloured with oxide 
of iron. Its high state of preservation i8 oWing to the 
shelter which the surrounding rocks afford it against 
the wind, and also in preserving the roof from the rain. 
The only traces of deterioration are in the statues at 
the base of the column, which lias been produced by 
the humidity undermining the parts most in relief, or 
nearest to the ground. To the sattie catise may be 
attributed the fall of one of the coltimns Which was 
attached to the front. Had the structure been built 
instead of being hewn, the fall of this column would 
have dragged down the entire building. As it is, it 
merely occasions a void, which does not destroy the 
effect of the whole. “It has even been useful,” says 
M. Laborde, “in so far as it enabled us; by taking its 
dimensions, to ascertain the probable height of the 
temple, which it would othetwise Have been impossible 
to do with precision.” He calls the temple “ one of 
the wonders of antiquity,” and apologizes for the ex- 
pression in the following mantier:—“ We are apt, 
doubtless; to charge the traveller With exaggeration 
Who efideavotirs; by high-Soutidifig eulogziums, to en- 
hance the merit of his fatigiiés; ti the value of his 
labotirs: but here; at fea Nat’s désigtied with care 
will establish the truth of a description which might 
as es appear extravagant.” 

ie ititeridt of the temple does not fulfil the ex- 


asap treated by the magnificence of the exterior. 
everal steps conduct to a room, the door of which is 
* Although the cham- 
ber is hewn regularly, and is in good proportion, the 


perceived under the peristyle. 
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walls are rough, its doors lead to nothing, and the entire 
appears to have been abandoned while the work was 
yet in progress. There are two lateral chambers, one 
of which is irregular, and the other presents two aper- 
tures, which seem to have been hewn for two coffins.” 

The following description of this temple is given by 
Captains Irby and Mangles :—‘ The position is one of 
the most beautiful that could be imagined for the front 
of a great temple, the richness and exquisite finish of 
whose decorations offer a most remarkable contrast to 
the savage scenery that surrounds it. It is of a very 
lofty proportion, the elevation comprising two stories. 
The taste is ngt exactly to be commended ; but many of 
the details and ornaments, and the size and proportion 
of the great doorway especially, to which there are five 
steps of ascent from the portico, are very noble. No 
part is built, the whole being purely a work of excava- 
tion; and its minutest embellishments, wherever the 
hand of man has not purposely effaced and obliterated 
them, are so perfect, that it may be doubted whether 
any work of the ancients, excepting, perhaps, some on 
the banks of the Nile, have come down to our time so 
little injured by the lapse of ages. There is, in fact, 
scarcely a building of forty years’ standing in Eng- 
land so well preserved in the greater part of its archi- 
tectural decorations. Of the larger members of the 
architecture nothing is deficient, excepting a single 
column of the portico; the statues are numerous and 
colossal.” 


A CASE OF CATALEPSY. 


Tue following is an extract of a letter with which we 
have been recently favoured by a gentleman residing at 
Birmingham :— 

“This afternoon I have witnessed the most extraordi- 
nary circumstance I ever met with. It was a case of what 
the surgeons call catalepsy,—a disease so uncommon, 
that one of the most eminent medical practitioners this 
country ever produced not only never saw a case, but 
doubted its existence. I called to ask Mr. about 
my little boy, Vincent, when I learnt that there was a 
female in his house who had frequent attacks of this 
disease ; and while I was there a fit occurred. I went 
into the room to see the patient. She was a girl of 
about eighteen years of age, of interesting and in- 
telligent appearance ; and, on first sight, I should have 
thought her fast asleep, but with pleasing dreams, for 
there was a pleasant smile settled on her countenance. 
I had previously understood that the effect of these fits 
was to rigidly fix the muscles, while the instinctive 
motions of the involuntary muscles continued to act. 
The breathing was hardly perceptible ; her pulse quick- 
ened, but not strong; her eyes closed, and her limbs 
perfectly motionless, one hand firmly grasping the 
other. Two medical men were present, and they en- 
deavoured to separate the hands; it required all their 
strength to do so; but the moment they were moved, 
they fixed rigidly in the position in which they were 
placed. After a time, one of the party laid hold of her 
hand, but, by a convulsive effort, she grasped his hand 
so firmly that he could not release it, and so tight that 
he could hardly endure the pain she caused him. It 
was with much difficulty, and after much suffering from 
her finger-nails, that he liberated himself: subsequently, 
by main force, one of her arms was relaxed, and raised 
to a position in which it could not be maintained, in a 
state of health, without much pain and violent myscular 
action, but there it remained until an approach towards 
recovery released the rigid muscles, and it gradually 
sank to her side. At this moment a convulsive motion 
of the mouth, and violent and rapid breathings appeared 
to indicate a return towards consciousness; but these 
subsided, and she again resumed entire rigidity. Twice 
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did this happen whilst I was by, but although I re- 
mained about ten minutes I left her in the same state 
of unconsciousness in which I first saw her. I have 
not mentioned that twice or three times one of her eyes 
was opened by raising the eyelid, but it was not per- 
ceptible that she could see; for her eye was not at all 
affected by any motion in front of it, however close, 
notwithstanding it appeared to be as bright and sensi- 
tive as in a state of health. Her aunt told me that she 
never suffers any subsequent pain, but that she re- 
covers refreshed, as from a deep sleep. Mr. 
mentioned that yesterday she had a fit while standing, 
and that she remained motionless as a statue until, by 
main force, he overweighed the centre of gravity, when 
she fell on his arm: it was with some trouble that he 
succeeded in again balancing her; but this done, she 
remained safe, upright, and immoveable.” 


THE LATE MR. TROUGHTON. 

[The following is extracted from an interesting Memoir of the late 
Mr. Troughton, the well-known astronomical-instrument maker, 
which appears in the last Annual Report of the Astronomical 
Society. 

Tue only astronomical instrument which is not greatly in: 

debted to Mr. Troughton is the telescope; and he was 

deterred from any attempt in this branch of his art by a 

singular physical defect, which existed in many members of 

his family. He could not distinguish colours, and had little 
idea of them, except generally, as they conveyed the idea of 
greater or less light. The ripe cherry and its leaf were to 
him of one hue, only to be distinguished by their form; and 
he was in the habit of relating some curious mistakes com- 
mitted by himself, and others of his relations, in confounding 
green and red. With this defect in his vision, he never 

attempted any experiments in which colour was concerned , 

and it is difficult to see how he could have done so with 

success, 


Vicissitude——When we see the year in his prime and 
pride, decked with beautiful blossoms and all goodly 
varieties of flowers, cheered with the music of birds, and 
stated in a sweet and moderate temper of heat and cold, 
how glad we are that we have made so good an exchange 
for a hard and chilling winter, and how ready we could be 
to wish that this pleasant and happy season might last all 
the year long! But herein, were our desires satisfied, we 
should wish to our own great disadvantage ; for if the spring 
were not followed with an intention of summer's heat, those 
fruits, whose hopes we see in the bud and flower, could never 
vome to any perfection ; and even that succeeding fervour, 
if it should continue long, would be no less prejudicial to 
the health and life of all creatures; and if there were not 
a relaxation of that vigorous heat in autumn, so as the sap 
returns back into the root, we could neyer look to see but 
one year’s fruit. And thus also it is spiritually; if our 
prosperity were not intermixed with vicissitudes of crosses, 
and if the lively beams of grace were not sometimes inter- 
changed with cold desertions, we should never know what 
belongs to spiritual life. What should we do then, but be 
both patient of and thankful for our changes, and make no 
account of any constancy till we attain to the region of rest 
and blessedness ?—Bishop Hall. 


GRECIAN COSTUMES. 


Tue variety of dress among the women of Greece and 
Albania is much greater than that among the men, and 
quite as tasteful and convenient. Each of the Cyclades 
and Sporades—nearly every one of those scattered is- 
lands that stud the AXgewan Sea from Cythera (now 
Cerigo) off the Malean Promontory, to Tenedos and 
Lemnos, that face the Trojan Plain, and farther on to 
Thasos off Philippi, has a distinctive female costume of 
its own. Even in islands that almost touch each other, 
as Paros and Naxos, this difference of dress obtains. 
The Greek islanders are, generally speaking, a finer 
race than their continental brethren; and female beauty 
2B2 
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is very common in many of the islands. A natural 
grace and ease of manners and motion seem inherent to 
the whole stock, and all classes of it. ‘The women of 
Milo, of Syra, of Tino, of Miconi, of Scio, and of Thasos 
are particularly distinguished by their personal charms 
and the beauty and picturesqueness of their costume. 





[Woman of the Island of Casos or Thasos. | 


One of the most distinctive variations in the Greek 
fernale attire is in the coiffure or manner of dressing the 
head. In some of the islands, and in parts of Con- 
tinental Greece, young unmarried women go with their 
heads uncovered and with no ornament but their 
braided hair and a few natural flowers, as roses, pinks, 
or jessamines, stuck into it. This has a very pretty 
effect ; but unfortunately in many parts of Greece, not 
satisfied with the flowing jet-black locks given them by 
nature, the women dye their hair an ugly artificial 
yellowish-brown colour, which sometimes borders on 
red, the very hue that our ladies and dandies take such 
trouble to conceal by oils and dyes. The Italian female 
peasants about Nola, Capua, Atella and other districts 
in the Terra di Lavoro dye their hair in the same man- 
ner and of the same colour. The practice also prevails 
at Avellino and in many parts of the country of the 
ancient Samnites. The method of these Neapolitan fair 
ones is to wash their hair once a-week with a lye of 
wood-ashes, which gives the desiderated flaxen or yel- 
low-brown colour. This is supposed to be the true 
‘flava Cesaries” of the Latin poets; but the custom, 
though very ancient and very classical, is excessively 
unseemly. The Greek women use a vegetable powder 
brought from Africa, and sold by retail in the shops of 
the country. The powder, before it is used, is of a 
greyish-green colour, and obtained, as Doctor Holland 
believes, from the “* Lawsonia inermis.” But in a good 
portion both of insular and Continental Greece this dye 
is unknown, and the women, and the men too, who still 
merit the epithet of “‘ long-haired” applied to them by 
Homer, permit their clean, black hair, unchanged by 
art, to fall free and unconfined over their neck and 
shoulders, as in the days of Virgil. 

“ Cesariem effusw nitidam per candida colla *.”” 
At the islands of Scio, Ipsara, and Mitylene, (the 
ancient Lesbos and the birth-place of Sappho,) at 
Smyrna, Magnesia, Pergamus, and all parts of mari- 
time Asia Minor where Greek colonies exist, the women 
braid up their hair and wear light-coloured muslin 


* Georgics, lib, IV., v. 349, 
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turbans, which are more or less beautiful or costly in 
material, but invariably put on the head in an airy and 
most tasteful manner. Nothing can well be less like a 
true Eastern turban than the stiff, heavy thing so 
designated which is sometimes worn by English ladies 
of a certain age. The Madame Carsons and other 
milliners who pretend to taste ought to study modern 
Grecian costume and ancient Greek statues, in order to 
obtain the very perfection of that style of coiffure. 
Perhaps the most perfect style of the female turban is to 
be found among the ladies of Smyrna; and it is curious 
to remark that their most approved fashions might 
boast 2000 or more years of antiquity. At the old city 
of Pergamus, which is about sixty miles from Smyrna, 
we purchased, among other antiques, the heads of 
some little statues in terra cotta of peculiar grace; and 
in one of these we found precisely the same style of 
coiffure or head-dress as that which now prevails at 
Smyrna and in the neighbourhood. The little statues, 
though trifles, were evidently of the hest period of 
Grecian art, when men made these things as if they had 
souls at their fingers’ ends. The fashion, no doubt, had 
descended, like many ancient customs still existing in 
the country, from generation to generation, for we do 
not think it likely that the fair Smyrniotes ever copied 
it from busts or medals. The kalemkiars, or light- 
painted muslin handkerchiefs that compose these airy, 
elegant turbans are frequently very beautiful both in 
design and colouring. Flowers and fruits are generally 
represented. They are painted by hand, and _ the 
Armenians of Constantinople and Brusa are the prin- 
cipal makers of them. 

We have mentioned Scio, which stands at the mouth 
of the Gulf of Smyrna, as one of the places distinguished 
for its Greek costume. In the happy days of that 
island, before the destroying hand of the Turk passed 
over it, (in 1822,) all classes of Greeks there dressed 
with exceeding elegance, for trade and industry had 
introduced a general prosperity, and good taste seems 
to be inhaled with the pure air of the ancient Ionia. 
Nowhere in the Levant was there so much hospitality 
and gaiety,—nowhere was the Romaica (the Dedalian 
dance described by Homer) danced so frequently or so 


well. All travellers were struck by this exhibition of 
happiness. Doctor Chandler, who visited Scio in 1764, 


dwells with much complacency on the subject: he 
mentions the beauty of the women, their gay dresses, 
their turbans made of linen so white and thin that it 
seemed snow, their short petticoats reaching to the 
knee, with the white silk hose beneath them, and he 
praises their frankness and cheerfulness. They were 
sitting at the doors of the houses knitting and spinning, 
and courteously saluted the traveller as he passed. 
Another classical traveller, the late Hon. F.S. North 
Douglas, who saw them on a holiday, has left a de- 
scription of their dance, which is very correct and better 
than any other account of the Romaica we are ac- 
quainted with. He says, “I never shall forget the first 
time I saw this dance: I had landed on a fine Sunday 
evening, in the island of Scio, after three months spent 
amidst Turkish despotism, and I found most of the 
poorer inhabitants of the town strolling upon the shore, 
and the rich absent at their farms; but in riding three 
miles along the coast to visit what is falsely called the 
School of Homer, [ saw about thirty parties engaged 
in dancing the Romaica upon the sand: in some of 
these groups the girl who led them chased the retreating 
wave, and it was in vain that her followers hurried their 
steps, some of them were generally caught by the 
returning sea, and all would court the laugh rather than 
break the indissoluble chain. Near each party were 
seated a group of parents and elder friends, who re- 
kindled the last spark of their expiring gaiety and 
vigour in the happiness they saw around them. * * 
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The shield of Achilles presents us with the image of 
this Grecian festivity, which has been continued in all 


its beauty to this day :— 


‘ A figured dance succeeds: such once was seen 
In lofty Gnossus, for the Cretan queen 
Formed by Daedalian art: a comely band 
Cf youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand, 
The maids in soft cymars of linen drest, 
The youths all graceful in the glossy vest ; 
Of those the docks with flowery wreaths inrolled, 
Of these the sides adorn’d with swords of gold, 
That, glitt’ring gay, from silver belts depend. 
Now all at once they rise, at once descend, 
With well-taught feet, now shape in oblique ways, 
Confus’dly regular, the moving maze ; 
Now forth at once, too swift for sight, they spring, 
And undistinguish’d blend the flying ring ; 
So whirls a wheel, in giddy circles tost, 
And rapid as it runs the single spokes are lost*.’ 


** Graceful and splendid as this poetical description 
is, it loses nothing by reality. The Romaica, the usual 
dance of the islanders in the Archipelago, has thus 
been faithfully represented by Homer, and any ac- 
count which I ean give of it will be little more than a 
feeble copy of the beautiful picture he has drawn. 

“ Whether they meet within the corridor of the house, 
or around some favourite well and agiasmat, no even- 
ing passes, in the summer months, that the young 
people of both sexes, adorned with all the simple finery 
of garlands and flowers, and their hair floating in 
primitive luxuriance on their necks, do not assemble to 
dance the Romaica. The music generally consists of 
violins and rustic pipes, and the time begins by slow 
and distinct notes, and increases, with the spirits of the 
dancers, into the most lively and animating measures. 
They move, holding each other by the hand, in a circle, 
composed alternately of young men and girls; and the 
dance is led by some nymph, chosen from the rest for 
her grace or beauty, who holds one extremity of a 
handkerchief, while the other is in the hand of the 
Corypheus of the youths. 

“They begin in measured and slow steps till they 
have gained the time, but by degrees the air becomes 
more sprightly ; the conductress of the dance sometimes 
setting to her partner,—sometimes darting before the 
rest, and leading them through the most rapid evolu- 
tions ;—sometimes crossing under the hands which are 
held up to let her pass, and giving as much liveliness 
and intricacy as she can to the figures into which she 
conducts her companions, while their business is to 
follow her in all her movements without breaking the 
chain or losing the measure. * * * This Cretan 
dance was composed in imitation of the labyrinth of 
which the same Dedalus was the artist, and it ex- 
presses fairly enough by its windings the intricacies of 
that celebrated cavern. The evolutions, also, which 
resemble the order in which a flight of cranes follow 
their conductor, have given it, not unaptly, the name 
of U'epavoc,—the crane }.” 

It is in the dance that the costume of the Greek 
islanders is seen to best advantage, and nowhere were 
the “ flowery wreaths ” to entwine in the locks furnished 
so abundantly as at Scio, the whole eastern face of 
which was a complete garden. There were the sweet 
blossoms of the lemon, the orange, and the citron trees, 
and glorious rose-bushes;—and jasmines, carnations, 
and myrtles were interspersed with olive and palm trees, 
and cypresses. We visited the island in the days of its 
desolation, but these lovely features still remained, 


* Homer: Iliad, book xviii. 

+ The agiasmata, or holy fountains, are among the most clas- 
sical. superstitions of the modern Greeks. They are generally 
situated in romantic*and solitary nooks, the neighbourhood of a 
cavern or a grove being usually deemed requisite accessories, 

} An Essay on certain Points of Resemblance between the 
Ancient and Modern Greeks, — 


though “ gone were the hands that culled the flowers :” 
and we had not the opportunity of witnessing the 
Homeric dance in the island which was the old poet’s 
birth-place, or which, at least, is one of the claimants’ 
to that honour, 





[Woman of Trikert, in Thessaly.] 





In continental Greece, the women of Trikeri are dis- 
tinguished by their beauty and the gracefulness of their 
costume, Trikeri is a maritime town within the con- 
fines of ancient Thessaly, about fifteen miles to the 
north-east of the famed pass of Thermopylae, and near 
to the island of Skiathos. The classical river Peneus, 
which carries off the waters of all the rivers and torrents 
of Thessaly,—the celebrated Vale of 'Tempé,—Mounts 
Pelion and Ossa,—the plain of Pharsalia, where Cesar 
conquered Pompey,—are all in the neighbourhood of 
Trikeri, while Mount Parnassus shows his Aipine, 
forked summit in the distance. The men of this dis- 
trict, and of nearly all Thessaly, though less stern in 
their aspect than the Albanians, resemble them in their 
rich costume and in their manner. The Thessalians of 
ancient days were distinguished among the Greeks by 
their extreme fondness for splendid attire. 'The greater 
part of the plain of Thessaly is exceedingly well culti- 
vated: the people are industrious ; and an export-trade 
in raw silks and coarse-manufactured ccttons has intro- 
duced more prosperity than is generally found in Greece. 
In that country, as in Italy, wherever the degree of 
trade and prosperity is high, the women are found to 
be good-looking and tastefully dressed. In many 
parts of the Morea, where there is no commerce at all, 
and very little industry, the women are hideous, and 
clothed in rags. 

Larissa, Tornavo, and Triccala are the chief towns of 
modern Thessaly. Before the late wars, Larissa con- 
tained a population of about 20,000 souls. 


Resolution.—Tranquillity consisteth in a steadiness of the 
mind; and how can that vessel, which is beaten upon by 
contrary waves and winds, and tottereth to either part, be 
said to keep a steady course? Resolution is the only mother 





of security.—Bishop Hall, 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY OF OUR ANCESTORS. 
No. IV. 


Even so recent'y as towards the beginning of the last 
century, the policy of interfering with the coin of the 
realm, by diminishing its weight or debasing the quality 
of the metal, did not want defenders among intelligent 
persons, as a proper expedient for the government to 
resort to when in want of money. In 1696 Mr. 
Nicholas Barbon, the author of several other able tracts 
on mercantile affairs. published ‘ A Discourse concernr- 
ing Coining the New Money lighter,’ which contains 
much ingenious, novel, and correct speculation on many 
of the great principles of commerce and finance, but 
the chief object of which js to lay down and enforce the 
doctrine, that it is in the power of the government to 
give any value it pleases to the coin it issues merely by 
the stamp it impresses upon it. The oldest argument 
in refutation of this error which is commonly referred 
to, at least in our own language, is a speech of Sir | 
Robert Cotton, delivered in the Privy Council in 1626, 
which is printed among his works. 

In the Dialogue before us, however, published nearly 
half a century earlier, we find the same sound views as | 
those of Sir Robert Cotton inculcated and explained 
with great clearness. ‘Fhe Knight, however, cannot 
comprehend the force of the argument. “ Seeing the 
coin,” he asks, “ is but a token to go from man to man, | 
aud, when it is stricken with the prince's seal, to be 
current, what maketh it of matter what metal it be 
made of—yea, though it were but leather or paper?” 
The anticipation of a paper-currency at this early 
period is curious. Nothing can be better than the 
Doctor's reply. “* You say,” he observes, ** but as most 
sort of men do say, and yet they be far wide from the 
truth, as men that do not consider the thing groundly ; 
for by that reason God would never send dearth among 
us but the prince might quickly remedy it. As, if corn 
were at a crown a bushel, the prince might provide 
crowns enough for himself and also his subjects, made 
of brass, to pay for the same; and so to make it as easy 
for him and his subjects to pay a crown of such metal 
for a bushel as it should be for them now to pay a 
penny for the same: and as the price of corn doth rise, 
the prince might raise the estimation of his coin after 
the rate, and so keep the coin always at one estate in- 
deed, though in name it should seem to rise. But ye 
may see daily by experience the contrary hereunto ; 
for when God sendeth dearth, either of corn or of other 
things, there is neither emperor nor king can help it, 
which they would gladly do if they might, as well for 
their own ease as for their subjects’, and might soon do it 
if your reason afore touched might take place; that is, 
if either they might make coin of what estimation they 
would of vile metals, or else enhanee the value of coins 
made in metals of price to what sum they would. Yet 
a man at the first blush would think that a prince in 
his realm might do this easily, and make what coin he 
would to be current, and of what estimation it pleased 
him. But he that so thinketh marketh but the terms, 
and not the things that are understanded by them; as 
if a man made no difference between six groats that 
made an ounce of silver, and twelve groats that made 
in all but an ounce of silver. By the groat of the first 
sort the sixth part of an ounce, and by a groat of the 
other sort is the twelfth part of an ounce of silver under- 
standed; and so there must be as much difference 
between the one groat and the other as is between two 
and one, the whole thing and the half, though either of 
both be called but under one name,—that is, a groat. 
We must consider though gold and silver be the metals 
commonly wherein the coin is stricken to be the tokens 
for exchange of things between man and man, yet it is 
the wares that are necessary for man’s use that are ex- 
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changed indeed, under the outward name of the coin, 
and it is the rarity and plenty of such wares that makes 
the price thereof higher or baser.” 

He then proceeds to explain the reasons why money 
is employed rather than direct barter, and why gold 
and silver make the most convenient money. These 
metals, he says, are deemed the most valuable partly 
for their excellency above others in real utility, partly 
for their greater rarity. ‘The advantage of having the 
coins stamped, by which people are saved the trouble of 
weighing them, as they had to do at first, is next 
noticed. It was this useful improvement, nevertheless, 
it is observed, that first gave rise to attempts to debase 
the currency. Originally, sovereigns always stamped 
upon each coin its real weight. “As soon as they at- 
tempted to do otherwise,” continues the speaker, “ that 
is, to mark the half pound with the mark of the pound, 
and the half ounce with the mark of the ounce, awhile 
their credit made their coins current, as I read, among 
the Romans practised more than once; but as soon as 
it was espied, the two prices of half pounds went no 
farther than the one price of a whole pound went be- 
fore. And at length, as much as they won at first they 
lost at the last in payment of their rents, customs, and 
duties. And so, the nearer east, the farther from west. 
And they consequently lost their credit; much as I 
have known certain towns in England to have done, 
which were wont to make their cloths of a current 
breadth and length, and to set their seals to the same ; 
while they kept the rate truly, strangers did but look on 
the seal,and receive their ware, whereby these towns 
had great vent of their cloths, and consequently 
prospered very well. Afterward, some in these towns, 
not contented with reasonable gains continual, and 
desiring more, devised cloths of less length, breadth, 
and goodness, than they were wont to be, and yet, by 
the commendation of the seal, to have as much money 
for the same as they had before for good cloths; and 
for a time they gat much, and so abased the credit of 
their predecessors, to their singular lucre, which was 
recompensed with the loss of their posterity. For after 
these cloths were found faulty for all their seals, they 
were not only never the better trusted, but much less, 
for their seal; yea, though their cloths were well made ; 
for when their untruth and falsehood was espied, then 
no man would buy their cloths till they were ensearched 
and unfolded, regarding nothing the seal: and yet 
because they found them untrue in some part, they mis- 
trusted them in other; and so would give less for those 
cloths than for any other like having no seals to the 
same; whereby the credit of the said towns was lost, 
and the towns utterly decayed.” 

The argument then proceeds with the Knight still 
denying that through the debasement of the coin there 
is any loss to the community on the whole. And the 
Doctor admits that there are some persons, and even 
some classes of persons, who are not directly injured by 
a debasement-of the coin. ‘To one sort of men, he ob- 
serves, it is no loss; to another it is actually a gain. 
But to the mass of the people it is a decided loss, “ yea 
generally, to the utter impoverishing of the realm, and 
weakening of the Queen’s majesty’s power exceedingly.” 
Those that suffer no loss, he explains, are they that 
live by buying and selling ; those that are gainers are 
all that have takings [leases] or farms at the old rents. 
The losers are “ all noblemen, gentlemen, and all other 
that live either by a stented [fixed] rent or stipend, or 
do not manure [cultivate] their ground, or do occupy 
no buying or selling.” As an illustration of the addi- 
tional expenses to which such persons had come to be 
subjected, he observes that, “where forty shillings a 
year was honest wages for a yeoman afore this time, 
and twenty pence a week board wages was sufficient, 
now double as much will scant bear their charge.” 
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What follows presents some curious notices ‘of the 
manners and fashions of the time. “* That,” interposes 
the Knight, “ is long of their excess, as well in apparel 
as in fare; for now-a-days serving-men go more costly 
in apparel, and daily to fare more daintily, than their 
masters were wont to do in times past.” ‘ No doubt,” 
answers the Doctor, “that is one great cause of the 
greater change of household. For I know when a 
serving-mah was content to goin a Kendal coat in 
summer, and a frize coat in winter; and with a plain 
white hose, made meet for his body ; and with a piece 
of beef, or some other dish of sod meat, all the week 
long. Now he will look to have at the least for 
summer & coat of the finest cloth that may be gotten 
for money, and his hosen of the finest kersey, and that 
of some strange dye ; as Flanders dye, or French pinke, 
that a prince or great lord can wear no finer, if he wear 
cloth. Then their coats shall be guarded, cut, and 
stitched ; and the breeches of their hose so drawn with 
silk, that the workmanship shall far pass the price of 
the stuff. * * * I think we were as much dread, 
or more, of our enemies, when our gentlemen went 
simply, and our serving-men plainly, without cuts or 
gards, bearing their heavy swords and bucklers on their 
thighs, instead of cuts and gards, and light dancing 
swords; and, when they rode, carrying good spears in 
their hands, instead of white rods, which they carry 
now, more like ladies or gentlewomen than men; all 
which delicacies maketh our men clean effeminate and 
without strength.” 

The speaker is made to go on inveighing against 
these changes with much acrimony for some time longer. 
We may learn from this passage how old is the com- 
plaint we are still in the habit of hearing in many 
quarters, of the increase of expensive and luxurious 
habits among the humbler classes of society. To be 
sure, this complaint is not very consistent with another 





note of lamentation as commonly taken up by the 
same order of reasoners, to the effect that the mass of | 
the people are, as to all the accommodations of life, 

much worse off now-a-days than they were of old. In| 
this part of his work our author does not show much of 
the liberality and good sense which generally mark his | 
speculations. No doubt whatever can be entertained | 


| occasion of these clothiers ;’ 


asks, “ by our buildings that we have here in England 
of late days, far more excessive than at any time here: 
tofore? Doth not that impoverish the realm, and 
cause men to keep less houses?” To which the Doctor 
replies, ‘“ I say that all these things be tokens and 
ornaments of peace, and that no doubt is cause of 
less households. * * But it doth not impoverish the 
realm at all; for all the expenses of buildings, for the 
most part, is spent among ourselves and amongst our 
neighbours and countrymen.” He objects indeed to 
the gilding or painting of houses, and also to “ the 
arrasses, verderess, and tapestry works wherewith they 
be hanged commonly,” as coming from Flanders and 
other strange countries. It liad not yet been discovered, 
and indeed it is even now far from being universally 
understood, that the continued purchase by a country 
of commodities, even in a foreign market, cannot go on 
without encouragement being thereby afforded to native 
industry. Where is the money so laid out to come 
from, unless from the labours of the people at home ? 
The Doctor's graud remedy, as has been already 
intimated, for the evils which he has thus endeavoured 
to trace to their source, is the establishment in the 
country of arts and manufactures for the supply ef 
those commodities by native industry for which England 
was then dependent upon other countries. It is true 
that he proposes to accomplish this object, in the first 
instance at least, by means of a system of prohibitions 
against the admission of foreign manufactured goods ; 
but whatever may be thought of the application of such 
a forcing process in any circumstances, nothing can be 
sounder, at all events, than the views the Speaker ex- 
presses as to the importance of the object proposed, and 
the desirableness of effecting it. The Knight objects 
that “‘ many wise men think it better that all our wool 
should be sold over unwrought than any clothiers should 
be set a-work withal within this realm.” ‘“ 'That were 
a strange thing,” exclaims the other, “ in mine opinion, 
that any man should think so; and what should move 
them to be of that opinion, I pray you?” “I will tell 
you,” answers the Knight; “ they take it that all 
insurrections and uproars for the most part do rise by 
” wherever sale is slack, he 
adds, the manufacturing population are apt to grow 


that the labouring classes, as well as all other ranks of | discontented and tumultuous, so that considerate per- 
the community, have in this country been every gene- | sons “ think it were better that there were none of them 


ration for some centuries past attaining more and more | in the realm at all, and consequently that the wool 


of acommand over both the comforts and the neces- | 
saries of existence. Our author's account of the increase | 
that had taken place within his experience, both in the | 
earnings and in the expenses of servants, is most pro- | 
bably not at all exaggerated. And in like manner the | 
domestic servants of the present day, generally speak- | 
ing, both receive higher wages, and live and dress | 
better than their predecessors did thirty or forty years | 
ago. But so far is this change from being matter for | 
regret, that it isthe very surest as well as most desirable | 
indication that could be presented of the augmented | 
prosperity of the country. It proves that the fertilizing | 
influences which constitute the national wealth have | 
penetrated deep into the soil of society, and enriched it 
through and through. And if there be any one portion 
of the community in particular, which a truly en- 
lightened and benevolent mind would wish to see 
enjoying the benefit of improved circumstances, surely 
it must be that portion which lies at the base of the 
whole. Any rise here implies the elevation of the | 
entire mass of the social edifice. 

The native good sense of the author of the Dialogue, 
although not proof. against all the prejudices of his 
time, and indeed we may say of times long subsequent 
to his own, will tict allow him to go the whole length 
with the outcry agaitist the ificrease of luxury and 
refinement. “ Then what siy you,” the Knight next 





were uttered unwrought over sea than to have it wrought 
here.” ‘The Doctor's reply to this is as good as can be. 
** So it may seem,” he says, “‘ to them that considereth 
one inconvenience, and not another. Surely, whosoever 
hath many persons under his governance shall have 
much ado to govern them in quietness; and he that 
hath a great family shall have sometimes trouble in 
ruling of them. It were but a mean policy either for 
a prince to diminish his number, or for a master of a 
house to put away his servants, because he would not 
have any trouble with the governance of them ; he that 
would do so might be well resembled to a man that 
should sell his land because he would not be troubled 
with the accompt of it.” He afterwards adds, “ They 
have in France more handycrafts occupied, and a 
greater multitude of artificers than we have here by a 
great deal; and for all that they have made many great 
stirs and commotions there before this, yet they will 


| not destroy artificers, fot they know that the highest 


princes of them all, without such artificers, could not 
maintain their estate.” And again: “* And what riches 
they bring to the countries where they be well used, 
the country of Flanders and Germany do well declare, 
where through such occupations it hath so many and 
else so wealthy cities that it were almost incredible so 
little ground to sustain so much people. Wherefore in 
my mind they are far wide of right consideration that 
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would have either none or else less clothing within this 
realm, because it is sometime occasion of business and 
tumults which cometh for lack of vent. There is 
nothing every way so commodious or necessary for 
man’s use, but it is sometimes by ill handling occasion 
of some displeasure,—no, not fire and water, that be so 
necessary as nothing can be more.” 

The Knight objects that, in France, they have di- 
verse bands of men in arms, in diverse places of the 
realm, to repress such tumults quickly if any should 
arise: “if we had the like here,” he says, “ we might 
be bold to have as many artificers as they have.” ‘‘ God 
sworebote,” the former breaks out, the instinct of his 
English jealousy and impatience of oppression kindling 
at this proposal, “‘ that ever we should have any such 
tyrants come among us!” The Merchant adds that, in 
his opinion, the introduction of such an armed police 
“would rather be an occasion of commotions to be 
stirred than to be quenched ; for the stomachs of En- 
glishmen would never bear to suffer such injuries and 
reproaches as he heard that such used to do to the 
subjects of France which in reproach they call pea- 
sants.” The Doctor joins in the common sentiment : 
“ T would not,” he says, “ have a small sore cured by a 
greater grief; nor for avoiding of popular sedition, 
which happeneth very seldom, and soon quenched, to 
bring in a continual yoke and charge both to the 
prince and the people.” 

The Third Dialogue is much shorter, and will re- 
quire but a very short notice. It is in fact little more 
than merely a recapitulation or summing up of what 
ha’ been already said. The high prices and other.evils 
of which they had been discoursing are all traced by the 
Doctor to the debasement of the currency. 


Solitude-——He had need to be well underlaid that knows 
how to entertain the time and himself with his own thoughts. 
Company, variety of employments or recreations, may wear 
out the day with the emptiest hearts ; but when a man hath 
no society but of himself, no task to set himself upon but 
what arises ftom his own bosom, surely, if he have not a 
good stock of former notions, or an inward mint of new, he 
shall. soon run out of. all; and, as some forlorn bankrupt, 
grow weary of himself.— Bishop Hall. 


First Attempts.— It will do” is a very bad saying. 
What costs little labour seldom deserves praise; if we 
acquire the habit of thinking that performances are.already 
well enough while we have the power of making them still 
better, we shall gradually bestow less and less pains, and 


still content ourselves with their execution. The sheet 
of paper is still extant on which Ariosto wrote an octave 
describing a tempest in sixteen different ways, and it was 
the last which was preferred. Tasso found rhymes with 
great difficulty. Yet these were men of genius. Who, 
with such examples before them, ought to be contented 
with first efforts? It will generally be found that what is 
called genius may be resolved into the union of a strong 
taste for some particular study or art with great industry 
in mastering it. The possessor rarely says of an indifferent 
performance “ It will do. I have seen an easel inscribed 
with the salutary motto “ Try again,” which perhaps often 
shamed its owner out of lazine:s and despondency; and 
the same motto is carried by most geniuses in their 
hearts.. We all know how thankless are the services of 
those who carry the principle “It will do” into their 
familiar intercourse with others; how niggardly is the 
kindness which it promotes—how scant the good offices 
which it sanctions. 

Self-Devotion —Sir David Baird having been taken 
prisoner by Hyder Ally, was, with other British officers, 
thrown into prison at Seringapatam, where the sufferings 
and indignities he endured were dreadful. The wounds he 
had received were unhealed, and almost in a state of morti- 
fication, and his health was rapidly declining. When he 
and his unfortunate companions had languished for some 
time in confinement, the myar made his appearance one 
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day, bearing with him fetters weighing nine pounds each, 
which were destined for the unhappy prisoners. Resistance 
was useless, and they submitted to their fate. But when 
the myar came to Sir David Baird's turn, one of the officers, 
Lieutenant Lucas, sprang forward and urged the cruelty 
of manacling limbs still festering with wounds, from one of 
which the ball had been so recently extracted, and that he 
doubted not that death would be the certain result of such 
treatment. To these representations the myar replied, that 
the circar had sent as many fetters as prisoners, and that 
they must all be put on. “ Then,” said this noble officer, 
“ put a double pair on me, so that Captain Baird may be 
spared wearing them. Even the myar, though used to 
scenes of human misery, was moved at this act of self-devo- 
tion, and he consented to refer the case to the kedadar, who 
would open the book of fate. Fortunately for Sir David 
Baird the book of fate was propitious—the irons were dis- 
pensed with—and thus was this man, then a captive in the 
dungeons of Seringapatam, spared to become one day its 
conqueror and its temporary master ! 


PATRIOTIC EFFUSION TO BRITAIN. 
(From Montgomery's Poems.) 


I ove thee, O my native Isle: 

Dear as my mother’s earliest smile, 
Sweet as my father’s voice to me 

Is all I hear and all I see. 

When, glancing o'er thy beauteous land 
In view thy Public Virtues stand, 

The guardian angels of thy coast, 
Who watch the dear domestic Hest, 

The Heart's Affections, pleased to roam 
Around the quiet heaven of home. 


I love thee,—when I mark thy soil 
Flourish beneath the peasant’s foil, 
And from its lap of verdure throw 
Treasures which neither Indies know. 


I love thee,—when I hear around _ 
Thy looms, and wheels, and anvils sound, 
Thine engines heaving all their foree, 
Thy waters labouring on their course, 
And arts, and industry, and wealth, 
Exulting in the joys of health. 


I love thee,—when I trace thy tale 
To the dim point'where records fail : 
Thy deeds of old renown inspire 
My bosom with our fathers’ fire ; 
A proud inheritance I claim 
In all their sufferings, all their fame : 
Nor less delighted when I stray 
Down history’s lengthening, widening way, ~ 
And hail thee in thy present hour, } 
From the meridian arch of power, 
Shedding the lustre of thy reign, 
Like sunshine, over land and main. 


I Jove thee,—when I contemplate 
The full-orb’d grandeur of thy state ; 
Thy laws and liberties, that rise, 
Man’s noblest works beneath the skies, 
To which the Pyramids were tame, 
And Grecian temples bow their fame : 
These, thine immortal sages wrought 
Out of the deepest mines of thought ! 
These, on the scaffold, in the field, 
Thy warriors won, thy patriots seal'd. 

-Can words, can numbers count the price 
Paid for this little paradise ? 
Never, oh! never be it lost; 
The land is worth the price it cost. 


I love thee,—when thy Sabbath dawns 
O’er woods and mountains, dales and lawns, 
And streams that sparkle while they run, 
As if their fountain were the sun: 

When, hand in hand, thy tribes repair, 
Each to their chosen house of prayer, 
And all in peace and freedom cal 

On Him who is the Lord of all, 
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